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Notes of the Month 


The Sudan Agreement 


Tue Foreign Secretary’s announcement in the House of Com- 
mons on 12 February of the agreement on the future of the Sudan, 
signed on the same day in Cairo, had a good reception; but the 
true measure of the importance of this understanding with Egypt 
could be gauged better from the enthusiastic welcome which it 
received in Cairo and from the Arab States. Whatever may be the 
defects of the pact, arising from the British determination to com- 
promise with Egyptian nationalist demands, it is also clear that 
the northern Sudanese have got what they wanted. 

The Sudanese political leaders had themselves gone to extreme 
lengths, both in the Cairo discussion and in their Khartoum agree- 
ment of ro January with Major Saleh Salem, to show a united 
front and also to meet all the Egyptian demands. It can be sus- 
pected that they were under the impression that once the elections 
had been held and Parliament had met under the new Constitu- 
tion the letter of any agreement signed by representatives of 
political parties would not matter very much. But it has already 
become apparent from the exchange of views on the possibility 
of the Sudan joining the British Commonwealth after achieving 
self-determination that the Co-domini must stand on the strict 
literal interpretation of the agreement which they have signed 
whenever any point for interpretation arises. 

it would be a mistake for the British public at this stage to take 
1p the matter too strongly, for none of the principal Sudanese 
parties or leaders has ever expressed the desire to exchange the 
Condominium status for that of membership within the Common- 
wealth. he Umma have always stood for complete independence, 
and the pro-Egyptian parties for unity with Egypt in one form or 
another: the Socialist Republican Party policy does not include 
any reference to the Commonwealth, and the Sudan Party of 
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Mohammed Ahmed Omer and Sayed Buth Diu, which did, has 
found few supporters. 

The least satisfactory feature of the agreement from the point 
of view of the administrative and economic development of the 
Sudan is the provision that all British officials must be replaced 


before the end of the Home Rule period. A Sudanisation Com- 
mittee, which includes Sudanese members, has been constantly [7 


reviewing the rate of progress in Sudanisation since 1944 in the 
most meticulous detail. Already more than 87 per cent of the 
Civil Service, including the technical departments, are Sudanese, 


and the young Sudanese now taking courses of study in England F 


cannot be expected to take up the senior posts without any period f 


of training after they obtain their qualifications. From the attitude 


adopted by General Neguib’s advisers, the agreement may seem }) 
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to have been drafted with the object of creating just such a vacuum, [) 


in the spheres of both administration and security, as will make 
the replacement of British by Egyptian (and not Sudanese) staff 
inevitable. But it is unlikely that the Sudanese would allow that to 
happen. 

In his statement in Khartoum on 14 February the Governor- 


General of the Sudan, Sir Robert Howe, made it clear that the 


powers now given to him, in consultation with the Governor- 
General’s Commission, to ensure fair and equitable treatment to 
all the inhabitants of the various provinces are ‘still a real safe- 
guard to the southerners’. They will have twenty-two seats in the 
House of Representatives, a proportionate representation in the 
Senate, and two Ministers in the Cabinet. 

There has been concern over the future of the British Civil 
Service; but Article 88 of the Self-Government Statute, as amend- 
ed, imposes on the Governor-General a special responsibility for 
the Public Service. It states that ‘It shall be his duty to ensure 
fair and equitable treatment for all members of the Public Service 
whose contractual rights and interests shall be safeguarded.’ 


The Draft Constitution for the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 


Tue draft Constitution for the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, published as a White Paper (Cmd. 8754) on 5 February, 
is the culmination of almost a generation of public discussion and 
two years of intensive study by the British Government and the F 
Governments of Northern and Southern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 
The controversy which has developed has little to do with the 7 
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‘merits of Federation as such, for almost everybody agrees on 
‘its desirability for political, economic, and strategic reasons. ‘The 


difficulties are, first, that vocal African opinion in the northern 
Protectorates is clearly opposed to any such scheme from fear that 
it will lead to the substitution of ‘settler’ rule for the protection 
of the Queen, and, second, that many Europeans in Southern 
Rhodesia are also nervous of it for exactly the opposite reason— 
they fear that Federation may lead eventually to their political 
domination by the Africans. 

The British and Southern Rhodesian Governments not un- 
reasonably think that the very inconsistency of these two points of 
view indicates the strong objective case that there undoubtedly is 
for bringing Federation about without delay, since its foundation 
rests on the principle of close political and economic association 
between Europeans and Africans and the rejection of domination 
by one race or the other. Others in Britain think that it would be 


‘unprincipled, impolitic, and dangerous to force Federation 


‘through now in the face of the present African opposition, and 
‘that it must be postponed. But the Government’s view, as ex- 


pressed in the Report (Cmd. 8753) which accompanied the draft 


' Constitution, is that if the scheme should be rejected the United 
‘Kingdom Government would see no prospect of re-opening the 


subject within any foreseeable period of time. Its rejection, Mr 
Oliver Lyttelton said on 5 February, would be a triumph for both 
European and African extremists who seek domination by their 
own race instead of partnership between them. Ninety per cent of 
African opinion, he added, is entirely ignorant of the meaning of 
the Federation, and most of the vocal opposition is not directed 
at Federation as such but at any form of political change other 
than towards a quite unrealistic conception of self-government by 
Africans alone, as in the uni-racial societies of West Africa. 

The next step must, by the law of Southern Rhodesia, be a 
referendum on the proposal by that country’s electorate— 
which at present is mostly European—and if this were to give an 
adverse vote Federation would be killed. It is natural, therefore, 
that the main changes in the scheme which have resulted from 
last January’s final conference between the Governments have been 
designed not only to strengthen the safeguards for the rights and 
future development of the African population but also to meet 
some of the fears expressed by Europeans in Southern Rhodesia. 

The most important changes are concerned with the much 
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discussed African Affairs Board of the Federal Government, with 
the machinery for future constitutional development, and with the 
protection of African land rights. The scope of the proposed 
federalization is limited to matters affecting mainly European 
interests and such general subjects as public utilities, customs, and 
economic development; all matters more directly affecting the 
lives of the Africans would be left, as at present, under control of 
the Territorial Governments, and the Protectorate status of 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland would be fully preserved. The 
African Affairs Board is a device to ensure that, even so, no legisla- 
tion which discriminates against Africans can be passed by the 
Federal Government without reference to the Secretary of State 
in London. This Board was to have been a nominated, extra- 
parliamentary body, but it is now a Standing Committee of the 
Federal Parliament consisting of six Members (three European 
and three African) representing African interests, one of the 
Members being Chairman with an additional casting vote, which 
must be used to keep the question at issue open for further dis- 
cussion. This change both meets the Europeans’ objection to the 
proceedings of a sovereign legislature being subject to the rulings 
of an outside body and strengthens the hands of the Board by 
giving it all the privileges and rights of a Standing Parliamentary 
Committee and all the advantages of close day-to-day discussions 
with other Members of Parliament. 

It is also proposed that no changes shall take place in the relative 
powers of the Federal and Territorial Governments for ten years 
(which is an additional safeguard for African interests); and that, 
meanwhile, another inter-Governmental conference shall take 
place, between seven and nine years after the Constitution is pro- 
claimed, to review it in the light of experience. Finally, it is 
definitely stated in the Preamble that ‘the Federation, when the 
inhabitants of the territories so desire, (may) go forward with 
confidence towards the attainment of full membership of the 
Commonwealth’—which meets the fears of those Europeans who 
feel that Federation may for ever preclude the attainment of 
Dominion status. 

The existing land rights of Africans in all these territories are, 
as before, to be enshrined in the Constitution, but an additional 
safeguard has been inserted which states specifically that the 
Federal Government may not acquire African land for European 
settlement. 
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The draft Constitution, now to be submitted to the Southern 
Rhodesian Referendum, the Legislatures of all three territories, 
and finally to the British Parliament, is a complete instrument and 
includes the recommendations made by special Commissions on all 
matters concerned with the financial structure of the Federation, 
its Judiciary, and its Civil Service. It will, if the Referendum is 
favourable, pass through the local Legislatures by about April, and 
is expected to come before the U.K. Parliament in the form of an 
enabling Bill before the Coronation. The year 1953 is indeed, in 
the opening words of the Report, ‘one of opportunity in Central 
Africa’. 


Stalin and Bravo 


SOME surprise was aroused recently by a laconic report in the 
newspapers that the Argentine Ambassador to Moscow had been 
cordially received by Marshal Stalin, apparently contrary to the 
usual custom at the Kremlin. A somewhat fuller report of the 
interview, as described by the Ambassador to press representatives, 
appeared in the Buenos Aires newspaper La Nacién, from which 
it may be learned that Stalin was in good health and in a most 
conversational mood, and entertained Sefior Leopoldo Bravo for 
an hour or so discussing all sorts of topics, including international 
football and the desirability of arranging a fixture between 
Argentina and the U.S.S.R., but not including the war in Korea. 
The only people present other than the two protagonists were 
Mr Vyshinsky and an interpreter. 

Senor Bravo, it seems, asked for the interview when he pre- 
sented his credentials in the usual way, and his main purpose was 
personally to convey greetings from General Perén to Marshal 
Stalin: the fact that the request was promptly and warmly enter- 
tained is interpreted in Buenos Aires as an indication that Russia 
sees possibilities of profitable trade relations with Argentina, 
which may be true. Stalin may also see some other advantages to 
be gained in maintaining friendly relations with one of the more 
important countries of the American continent. 

[t should not be imagined, however, that General Perén is 
developing Communist sympathies, or planning to make Argentina 
a satellite. People who are engaged in the cold war and in the 
various hot wars in the East sometimes tend to forget that the 
whole world is not actually divided into two camps, and that there 
are a few ‘neutrals’ left. General Perén is one of them. 
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When diplomatic representations were re-established in 
Moscow and Buenos Aires a few years ago, and on several other 
occasions, General Perén has said that there is no reason why 
Russia and Argentina should not be on friendly diplomatic and 
commercial terms. He has also said countless times that Peronismo 
is not Fascism, or Communism, or any extreme doctrine of the 
Left or of the Right. This is broadly true, though it might be 
added that Peronismo keeps its balance by being rather heavily 
weighted on both sides. It must be conceded that Peronismo has 
its own characteristics of absolutism which leave no room for 
Communism: the kind of discontent on which Communism thrives 
was catered for by Peronismo many years ago; and the methods 
by which law and order are maintained in Argentina would not 
provide a very favourable climate for Communism, even if it were 
to sprout. 

Yet there can be no doubt whatever that Sefior Bravo was 
obeying General Perén’s orders when he applied for an interview. 
It seems doubtful that Argentina and Russia could in fact establish 
an important interchange of goods. Russia produces many agri- 
cultural commodities, and Argentina’s exportable surpluses of the 
products mentioned by Sefior Bravo (such as hides, oil seeds, 
tanning material) are not likely to be large or hard to dispose of; 
conversely, it seems unlikely that Russia has an excess production 
of capital equipment or materials such as petroleum. 

Stalin’s motives may be obscure, but General Perén’s aim in 
establishing these friendly relations with Stalin may be fairly 
easily guessed at. He can demonstrate to the world and to himself 
that he is in no way whatever subservient to the policies, wishes, 
or opinions of the United States. He subscribes, a trifle reluctantly, 
to various manifestations of ‘hemisphere solidarity’, but he doubt- 
less derives considerable satisfaction from an occasional gesture 
of independence if not of defiance. 
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President and Congress 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S first report to Congress on the State 
of the Union—the annual message, designed mainly for domestic 
consumption, in which the President outlines his legislative pro- 
gramme—did not devote as much attention to international affairs 
as did his inaugural address. Nevertheless, it was the foreign 
policy section of the message that attracted most attention, more 
because it was immediately controversial than because it presented 
any radical change from the policy of Mr Eisenhower’s prede- 
cessor. But the new President did pay two quick dividends on the 
Republican election account: he announced that he would 
ask Congress to make it clear that America does not recognize 
secret commitments which permit ‘the enslavement of peoples’, 
and that the United States fleet would be withdrawn at once from 
the patrol of the straits between Formosa and the Chinese main- 
land, which had been begun in 1950 to prevent the Nationalists 
from attacking the Chinese Communists. 

Neither of these announcements will have much, if any, effect 
on existing situations. However, the first will appeal to critics of 
the Yalta and Potsdam agreements, while the second was a sop to 
Chiang Kai-shek’s American friends. But it is already apparent 
that this sop, instead of satisfying the China lobby, has only made 
it ask for more; for example, certain members of Congress are de- 
manding a full blockade of the China coast. The Democrats, on the 
other hand, share the fear of the European allies that this Formosa 
move may be the first step on the road to an extension of the Far 
Eastern war. Mr Eisenhower has thus made both co-operation 
abroad and a revival of a bipartisan foreign policy at home more 
difficult, without, as far as can yet be judged, having achieved much 
success in his wooing of the conservative nationalists in his own 
party. 

These are the men who insist that the United States is bearing 
the whole burden of the fight against Communism alone. It is they 
who want to draw the teeth of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act and who grudge every penny spent on foreign aid. Congress 
must deal with both these questions shortly, and it was therefore 
of the atmosphere for such measures in Washington, rather than 
of other capitals, that Mr Eisenhower was thinking in his State of 
the Union Message. This also explains Mr Dulles’s admonitions 
on European integration—a project also very close to the Presi- 
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dent’s heart—in his first broadcast as Secretary of State. His 
hardly concealed threat of ‘unify—or else’ was, however, sur- 
prisingly tactless, coming from a man with his diplomatic experi- 
ence. Since his return from Europe Mr Dulles has, happily, been 
speaking in a style more suitable to the State Department. 

Apart from asking for renewal of the Trade Agreements Act 
and passage of the Customs Simplification Bill, the President gave 
no details of the foreign policy measures he will be sending to 
Congress. There was no mention, for instance, of the Point Four 
programme for underdeveloped areas, except for a promise to 
foster private investment abroad, nor was there any indication of 
the amounts thought necessary for the Mutual Security Pro- 
gramme. It was hardly to be expected that the new President, after 
only two weeks in office, could have yet formulated specific 
policies, even in a field in which he is experienced and even though 
the transfer of government has been carried out so smoothly. 

The clearest account of future policy in the message concerned 
the Treasury and confirmed the view that this department, under 
its able Secretary, Mr Humphrey, will be playing the leading part 
in the Government which it was denied under the Democratic 
Administration. A start has already been made with the task of 
extending the period over which the national debt falls due, by 
converting it to longer-term loans, and the appointment of well- 
known bankers as Mr Humphrey’s assistants should ensure 
harmony, rather than the disagreements of the recent past, be- 
tween the Treasury and the Federal Reserve Board, the central 
banking system. This is essential if inflation is to be kept in check, 
as President Eisenhower hopes, by fiscal and monetary means, by 
indirect controls on credit, and by a balanced Budget, instead of by 
the direct controls on prices and wages of the last few years. 

These controls have had more success than the new President 
will allow, but he had really no alternative to removing them, as 
he is now rapidly doing. For they were already moribund, and 
Congress was unlikely to have renewed the legislation authorizing 
them even if it had been pressed to do so. After 1 July the only 
direct controls that are expected to remain are authority to regu- 
late rents in areas where housing is scarce because of industrial 
expansion, and to impose such priorities for machinery and materi- 
als essential to the rearmament programme as will still be necessary 
in a few cases. Plentiful production of all goods is now possible, 
most commodity prices are falling, and the majority of retail 
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prices that enter into the cost of living are below the fixed ceilings ; 
and therefore it is not anticipated that the removal of price con- 
trols will cause any upsurge of inflation, although some prices will 
undoubtedly go up. There will be a number of wage increases, but 
this will be nothing new as wages have never ceased to rise in spite 
of controls. 

Unfortunately the prices of the basic materials that are in 
demand for the defence programme—copper, aluminium, and 
probably steel—are among those that will inevitably rise. ‘This will 
increase the cost of rearmament, which in any case will, according 
to present plans, go on rising this year, although more slowly than 
it has been doing. This is the great obstacle in the way of the 
Republican promise to balance the Budget. Contracts have been 
entered into, with Congressional approval, long in advance, as is 
inevitable when they are for such complicated products as jet air- 
craft. There is altogether over $80 thousand million of this 
accumulated authority outstanding. Ways of recapturing control 
over such spending are being suggested in Congress, but it is 
doubtful if the President would want to cut much of it even if he 
had the chance, for his first consideration is the national security. 
Indeed, a more aggressive Far Eastern policy might mean heavier 
spending on arms. A certain amount of saving can be obtained in 
the defence departments and other branches of the Government 
by administrative reforms and economies, but the only real hope 
of filling the gap between expenditure and receipts in the coming 
fiscal year—put at $10 thousand million by President Truman in 
January—lies in foreign aid. Mr Eisenhower may not propose 
much of a cut here, but it is Congress that disposes. 

Mr Eisenhower said, and the leaders of his party in Congress 
now agree, that tax reduction must wait until the possibility of a 
balanced Budget is in sight. But that means that the Budget must 
be brought into something approaching balance very quickly, for 
tax reductions are already on the way, with the expiry, in June and 
December, of the special excess profit and income taxes imposed 
after the Korean outbreak. To extend these, after winning an 
election on promises of tax cuts, would be more than Congress 
could bear, and in the House of Representatives a Bill for advanc- 
ing the income tax reduction to June has a good prospect of 
passage, under the auspices of Mr Reed. 

Mr Reed’s refusal to abandon his Bill at the Administration’s 
urging is only one example of the new Congress’s inclination to 
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take the bit between its teeth, a tendency which may however be 
checked now the President has mapped a definite road for it to 
follow during the present session. Another example was the list of 
amendments to the Taft-Hartley Labour Act, admittedly un- 
objectionable to the Administration, but produced by Mr Taft 
without waiting to hear what the new Secretary of Labour pro- 
posed. Another was the move, which has now failed, to bring the 
President’s power to reorganize Government departments under 
closer Congressional control. This reorganization was started by 
Mr Truman, on lines laid down by the Republican Mr Hoover, 
and in it lies the chief hope of achieving that efficiency and 
economy which Mr Eisenhower promised to bring to the federal 
government. His ability to push the more controversial of these 
schemes through Congress will be an outstanding test of his 
relationship with the legislature. 

Another battle that seems unavoidable in the interests of 
economy is that over the policy of keeping farm prices high by 
means of Government purchases and loans. The present legis- 
lation does not expire until 1954, but already skirmishes have 
begun over butter and beef. The International Wheat Agreement, 
now being re-negotiated in Washington, may also be the occasion 
for a struggle, for it is the decline in export demand that has 
caused the drop in the prices of wheat and cotton. Heavy produc- 
tion, too, has played a part and is almost entirely responsible for 
the recent sharp fall in the price of cattle. Price supports are being 
demanded for beef, while butter, which the Government has been 
buying at the rate of a million pounds a day, at nearly 5s. a pound, 
is at the moment a graphic example of what such price supports 
cost. The support level for butter can legally be reduced at the end 
of March, but Mr Benson, the Secretary of Agriculture, is being 
told by the agricultural spokesmen in Congress that if he does so 
he will prove that the new Administration is not prepared to keep 
its election promise of supporting the farmer in the style to which 
he is accustomed. Mr Benson has already caused an uproar by 
saying that in his view price supports should be no more than an 
insurance against agricultural disaster. 

There are signs that the worrying decline in farm income may be 
levelling off, which will ease the immediate pressure on Mr 
Benson, but Congress will certainly look very suspiciously, 
especially since 1954 will be an election year, at whatever farm 
legislation is suggested. The President’s admirable aim is economic 
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stability and full parity of income for farmers compared with other 
groups, to be achieved in ways that minimize governmental inter- 
ference and encourage desirable shifts in production (away from 
surplus crops) and initiative on the part of farmers themselves. 

The new Congress, as was to be expected, is even more ready 
than the old to investigate the activities of the departed Govern- 
ment and to search for Communists under every bed. Senator 
McCarthy is now in charge of the Committee on Government 
Operations, and Senator Jenner, nearly as notorious, has taken 
over Senator McCarran’s old chairmanship of the internal 
security sub-committee, although not of the main Judiciary Com- 
mittee. The rivalry between committees in this field has been 
accentuated by the presence of an ex-agent of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation at the head of the House Un-American Activities 
Committee. But one of President Eisenhower’s strongest state- 
ments in his State of the Union Message was to assert the responsi- 
bility of the executive branch for keeping ‘the disloyal and the 
dangerous’ out of the Government. Mr Dulles had previously 
called on State Department employees for ‘positive loyalty’, in 
terms which caused some disquiet there but were justified by the 
fact that Congressional criticism had centred on that department. 
The President is now preparing a new loyalty procedure which 
it is reported will be more discreet than the old. It also simplifies 
what had, over the years, become a very complicated process, 
and it may induce Congress to give the executive a chance to 
show what it can do. This new security programme puts responsi- 
bility squarely on the heads of executive departments. The cri- 
terion will be ‘reasonable doubt’ that an employee will maintain 
security, which means that loose talk or alcoholism as well as 
disloyalty will provide cause for dismissal. 

Senator McCarthy and Senator McCarran have had a set-back 
already, for the Senate, despite their protests, has confirmed the 
nominations of General Bedell Smith as Under-Secretary of 
State and of Dr Conant as High Commissioner to Germany, a 
much-commended appointment. The General had defended one 
of Mr McCarran’s victims in the Government service, while Dr 
Conant has been an outspoken advocate of academic freedom 
against Mr McCarthy’s attacks. All of President Eisenhower’s 
other nominations to ambassadorships and high positions in 
Government departments have gone, or are going, through the 
Senate without opposition, except for those to the Defence Depart- 
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ment and service agencies. Mr Eisenhower’s first open argument 
with Congress arose over the unwillingness of Mr Charles Wilson, 
of the General Motors Corporation, and his subordinates to sell 
their large share-holdings in firms with which they had been closely 
associated and which are large defence contractors. These men 
have all now been confirmed, after disposing of their holdings at 
considerable personal sacrifice, but the argument illustrated very 
clearly the sources which may well give rise to further friction 
between the new President and the new Congress, friction that had 
not been expected until the Republicans in Congress had lost the 
flush of victory and their enthusiasm for the presidential candidate 
who had given it to them. 

But the flush of victory in fact explains Congressional aggressive- 
ness. For twenty years the legislative branch has felt that it has 
been dominated by a determined executive—although it has not 
always looked like that to independent observers—and Congress is 
now trying to take the opportunity offered by the political in- 
experience of the new President to seize the initiative. The 
Republican leaders in Congress are very experienced politicians 
indeed; furthermore, they have the habit of opposing the Presi- 
dent, and it may be difficult for them to remember that now he is a 
member of their own party they should support him. This diff- 
culty may be accentuated by Senator Taft’s leadership, for he will 
hardly be enthusiastic about making concessions to the man who, 
he probably thinks, kept him out of the White House. 

The political inexperience of Mr Eisenhower, and even more 
the ineptness of his advisers, were demonstrated by Mr Wilson’s 
troubles, for apparently no one had drawn the new Secretary of 
Defence’s attention to laws which required him to give up his 
interests in firms with which he would be dealing on behalf of the 
Government. Mr Wilson did not help himself by his failure to 
show Senators the customary deference or by his apparent in- 
ability to understand why an exception to the law could not be 
made in his case, since no one had any doubts about his honesty. 
Such an exception was of course impossible for a party which had 
made political capital out of the scandals in Washington and had 
guaranteed to ‘clean up’ the Government. Moreover the Republi- 
cans are well aware that the new President’s reliance on business 
men as administrators will lay him open to charges from the 
Democrats that the Government is being unduly influenced by 
‘big business’. 
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Mr Wilson came before a Senate which was already irked by 
President Eisenhower’s propensity for making appointments with- 
out consulting the Senator or Representative from the appointee’s 
home state or home town. This is a matter not only of traditional 
courtesy but of real political importance; on it depends much 
of the patronage with which the Republicans in Congress expect 
to give their local supporters the rewards they have been denied 
during the twenty years in which their party has been in opposition. 
Here again the difficulty was largely due to the President’s inex- 
perience, and it too appears to have been overcome, but it was 
accentuated by the fact that Mr Eisenhower was known to be tak- 
ing the advice, on appointments at least, of Mr Herbert Brownell, 
the new Attorney-General. He has been closely associated with 
Governor Dewey of New York, and therefore with the liberal 
wing of the party, while Congress is dominated by the right-wing 
Republicans, who have nearly all the influential committee chair- 
manships, and no use for anything connected with Mr Dewey. 

In view of the conservative sympathies of his Congressional 
supporters, and of the extremely narrow Republican majorities in 
both Houses, it was courageous, and somewhat unexpected, of 
President Eisenhower, who has conservative sympathies himself, 
to produce the progressive recommendations on domestic policy 
that were contained in the State of the Union Message. The most 
striking of these was his demand for a new immigration law, 
‘faithful to our basic idea of freedom and fairness to all’, to replace 
the one that was passed as one of the last acts of the old Congress. 
he chances of a new statute are helped by the convinced liberal- 
sm, in this matter, of the new chairman of the Senate Committee 

mceerned, Mr Langer, who has replaced Senator McCarran. 
Other legislative recommendations which the President considers 

be urgent are for improvements in the old age insurance scheme 
and for federal help for the building of schools, both matters over 
vhich there has been controversy in the past, but which should 
have enough Democratic support in Congress to counteract the 
nevitable opposition from some Republicans. 

lhe emphasis in the Message on freedom from federal inter- 

ence for private enterprise and for state governments is designed 

) counteract Congress’s inclination to stray to the right of the 
middle way’, outlined in the President’s message, when he fills in 
the details of it. The President himself has evidently realized, 
more clearly than have many other members of his party, that this 
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way offers the only possible road towards a Republican victory in 
the 1954 Congressional elections. The State of the Union Message 
shows that Mr Eisenhower understands that Americans voted for 
him, not for the Republican Party, that they voted against the men 
in power but not against the Democrats’ welfare state. 

N. B. 


Floods in the Netherlands 


THE floods which have attacked the Dutch coast and islands 
have come at a time when Holland, after some initial setbacks, 
seemed to have made an almost miraculous recovery from the 
devastation facing her at the end of the war. Areas flooded during 
the war by the Germans, and later by the Allies when attacking in 
1944, had been restored to fertility. Bridges and harbours had 
been rebuilt. Trade, severely handicapped by the loss of the East 
Indies, had received a new impetus from the revival of one of 
Holland’s main pre-war trading partners, Germany. The 1952 
balance of payments showed a surplus of nearly 2,000 million 
florins, about 94 per cent of imports being covered by exports. 
Moreover from a position of heavy indebtedness Holland had by 
last year become a creditor nation with E.P.U. All these factors 
had combined to enable the Netherlands Government to state 
on 27 January 1953 that they could dispense with American 
financial aid this year, if they could count on further loans should 
the economic position deteriorate. On 1 February the floods came. 

Dr Drees, the Prime Minister, told the Second Chamber on 
10 February that 1,395 people were known to have lost their lives 
in the floods; but the final figure is expected to be higher. Nearly 
70,000 had then been evacuated, but on 13 February most of 
those left on the island of Schouwen-Duiveland were ordered to 
leave within three days. At one time some 330,000 acres of agri- 
cultural land, or about 6 per cent of the total cultivable area of 
the Netherlands, was under water, including parts of the main- 
land of South Holland and North Brabant as well as the islands. 
There were serious losses of stock—about 25,000 cattle, 20,000 
pigs, 2,500 horses, and 100,000 poultry—mainly in Schouwen- 


Duiveland and Goeree-Overflakkee. The cost of the damage has Ff 


been provisionally estimated at {100 million. 
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As the Zuyder Zee was formed in the thirteenth century after 
violent storms that tore away and submerged most of West Fries- 
land, which until then had been attached to North Holland, so 
now there has again been a storm which may completely alter the 
line of that part of the coast. For these destructive floods have 
aroused in the Dutch a desire to embark on a long-term plan to 
stop the ravages of the North Sea—a plan which has been on paper 
for many years, but which has never been put into action because 
of the enormous expense and labour entailed. It has not yet been 
decided whether this plan, which involves running a dyke from 
the Hook of Holland to Walcheren and closing up most of the 
channels between the South Holland and Zeeland islands, may 
not be the wisest course, and in the long run possibly also the 
cheapest. More land would also be gained for agriculture. 

Facing the North Sea all these islands have sand dunes, similar 
to those along the sea coast of North Holland. (On the landward 
side of the islands are sea walls along what were once gently 


» sloping coasts). The blustering winds and tremendous tides of the 


North Sea bank up the sand on the dunes, rendering them even 
more solid and stronger, and they form the best protection from 
the sea. The Royal Air Force had no easy iask when they blasted a 
gap in the sand dunes at West Kapelle, the most exposed part of 
Walcheren, in 1944. (This was done to open up the Scheldt 
estuary, as no ships could pass to Antwerp while Walcheren was 
in German hands.) An artificial foundation dyke would benefit by 
the help of nature which would push up the sand and form new 
dunes. Even where it is sheltered by the islands, there are also 
dunes on the mainland coast, but these are not so impressive as 
those in direct contact with the North Sea, while in places they 
disappear altogether. If the proposed scheme were attempted, 
only the Nieuwe Waterweg approaching Rotterdam and the West 
Scheldt leading to Antwerp would remain open. The rest of the 
coast would simply be a continuation of the sand dunes (as they 
exist on the coast of North Holland) all the way to Flushing. The 
islands would become part of the mainland. 

In Walcheren the 1953 floods were less serious than those 
caused by the R.A.F. bombing on the defences of Walcheren in 
1944, for the town of Middelburg stands above sea level, and the 
burst dyke at Rammekens was quickly repaired. Nor does the 
Rammekens side of the island receive the full force of the North 


Sea, as at West Kapelle. Walcheren’s history reveals the long 
B 
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struggle between the Dutch and the sea. From the earliest days 
shepherds always fled to the dunes with their sheep in times of 
flood. The island existed in Roman days and Roman coins of the 
first three centuries of the Christian era have been found in the 
dunes. British sailors used to worship at the temple of the goddess 
Nehalennia at Domburg before crossing the wild North Sea to 
Britain. The remains of this pagan temple are still to be seen at 
low tide about 500 yards out to sea. In the third century a.p. 
came violent storms and floods, followed by the invasions of the 
barbarians. Nothing is known of Walcheren for three or four 
centuries; but it is thought to have been flooded and uninhabited. 
By the eighth century it had dried up, and Carolingian coins have 
been found in the dunes. Subsequently the island grew and 
flourished, to become the granary of Holland in the medieval 
period. It was only about three-quarters of its present size, for 
nearly a quarter of the island on the landward side is formed of 
polders reclaimed during the seventeenth and eighteenth centur- 
ies. Some fishing villages of mediaeval days are now landlocked 
with no channel to the sea. But the sand dunes on the North Sea 
coast of the island have kept this side of the island to its old shape, 
although the dunes are gradually pushed back by the force of the 
gales. Houses built in the last century to landward of the dunes 
near West Kapelle are now partly encased by the dunes and have 
no back windows. The movement is steady and continuous. 

After the Allies flooded Walcheren in 1944 each tide rushed in 
and out through the breaches, scouring the island and destroying 
roads, ditches, and landmarks. When the sea defences were re- 
built the land had to be re-surveyed, divided, and reallotted. This 
may be the fate of Schouwen-Duiveland and most of the Zeeland 
islands after the recent floods. Again, if the example of Walcheren 
is to be followed, after the land has dried out it will be covered with 
soil plaster (gypsum) to make it friable and ploughable. Rape will 
be sown and mostly ploughed into the soil to provide humus. In 
the second year there may be potatoes to be followed by cereals. It 
is unlikely that the regions flooded by sea water for any length of 
time can be brought into production for three years or more, while 
much capital and labour will be needed. But the remainder of the 
flooded land—and, fortunately, the greater part of it, where the 
dykes could be speedily repaired—should grow the usual spring 
crops, although the autumn sowings have been ruined. 

It will be asked whether the recent disaster will fatally impede 
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the Netherlands’ economic recovery. It was noticeable that 
immediately after the floods the Amsterdam Bourse remained 
firm, which was attributed by some people to a fear of inflation 
after the catastrophe. Certainly the money spent by the Govern- 
ment to help the victims will cause some inflation just at a time 
when the Netherlands is receiving no further aid from the Mutual 
Security Agency. But even if the florin should have a smaller 
purchasing power inside the country, that is not likely to affect its 
foreign parity; for the Netherlands still have their capacity to 
produce and to export. Industrial activity remains the same— 
apart from the breaking of communications, which will be very 
costly to renew. Swift repairs to damaged dykes saved the towns 
of Rotterdam and Dordrecht. Only agricultural land has been 
affected by the floods, and the struggle with the North Sea has 
always brought to light all the best qualities of this stalwart sea- 
faring nation. 
M.T. 


Greece Under Papagos 


THE RISE OF THE GREEK RALLY 
AFTER seven years of political instability, Greeks last November 
elected a Government with a majority which was unprecedented 
since the Venizelist landslide of 1928. Field-Marshal Papagos’s 
year-old Greek Rally won 249 seats in a Chamber of 300. The ex- 
tent of this success surprised even his most optimistic supporters. 
Apart from Papagos’s leadership the Rally did not present any- 
thing new in the way of a political group; most of its members, 
among the more important Markezinis, Kanellopoulos, and 
Stephanopoulos, had already been dismissed as failures by the 
greater part of Greek public opinion. In the previous Parliament 
its performance as a powerful Opposition had, on the whole, been 
carping and unconstructive. Moreover, a well-organized anti- 
Papagist campaign had had plenty of time to take root. The 
ineffectiveness of this campaign was apparent both in the increase 
of the Papagists’ strength (they obtained 158,000 more votes than 
in the 1951 Election), and in the fact that the more vulnerable 
personality of the Rally’s chief organizer, Mr Markezinis, re- 
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placed Papagos as the main target for attack. The following table 
shows the 1952 Election results, as compared with those of 1951: 


ELECTION RESULTS 


NOVEMBER 1952} SEPTEMBER 1951 
(Majority system; (Reinforced Pro- 
99 constituencies) portional system; 

41 constituencies) 


Parties or Groups Votes Seats Votes Seats 

Greek Rally (Papagos) _ 624,316 114 
Democratic Socialists (Papandreou)*t 783,129 239 35,910 — 
Union of E.P.E.K. (Plastiras*) and 401,379 74 
Liberals (S. Venizelos)* 325,390 57 
Populists (Tsaldaris)* 586,237 61 113,876 2 
E.L.D. (Svolos)* 3,912 —_ 
E.D.A. (Passalides)§ 179,651 = 180,640 10 
Independents 36,925 — 7,649 _ 
Farmers and Workers (Baltazis) || 21,009 I 


} Non-participation in 1952 of Armed Forces reduced total poll by about 
180,000 votes. 
* Ran as separate parties in 1951. 
+ Co-operated in 1952 with Rally, but retained own party’s identity. 
§ In 1952 represented in sixty constituencies only. 
In 1952 ran with the Independents’ group. 


Norte: The figures for the votes vary slightly according to different official 
sources, and cannot be taken as completely accurate. 


The Rally is a one-man party in that it has come to office mainly 
on the strength of its leader’s prestige. Many Greeks, including 
those who voted against the Rally in 1951, felt this time that there 
was no alternative to Papagos. The Election, which was the third 
in three years, and the use, for the first time since the war, of the 
majority system were partly the result of influence from the 
United States Embassy. For many months the Americans had 
been growing increasingly apprehensive at the extent to which 
Plastiras’s E.P.E.K.-Liberal Coalition was forced to make conces- 
sions to the Deputies of the extreme Left party, E.D.A., in order 
to maintain their small majority. In contrast to the 1950 Election 
when, under straight Proportional Representation, eighteen parties 
participated, the re-introduction of the majority system last 
November forced the politicians to combine and form three main 
groups. These were Field-Marshal Papagos’s Greek Rally, 
General Plastiras’s E.P.E.K.-Liberal Union, and Dr John Pas- 
salides’s E.D.A. The Greek Rally, which assimilated all the main 
Right-wing elements in 1951, was reinforced by substantial 
desertions from the Centre, led by Mr Tsouderos (a former 
Deputy-Leader of E.P.E.K.), and by the outside co-operation of 
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Mr Papandreou, leader and founder of the Democratic Socialists. 
Neither of these two had been elected in 1951. At that time Mr 
Papandreou was one of Papagos’s most vehement critics, and his 
continued support for the Greek Rally is now a matter of un- 
certainty. General Plastiras’s E.P.E.K.-Liberal Union was joined 
by men as widely divergent in outlook as Mr Tsaldaris, the Popu- 
list leader, whom Papagos refused to accept, and Professor Svolos, 
leader of E.L.D., the Greek Socialist Party. 

The majority system in Greece resembles the British method 
only in the small single-seat constituencies. In the large urban 
districts many Deputies are elected on a single ticket, and the 
party with the most votes wins all the seats. Thus in certain 
constituencies a few votes can make the difference of as many as 
twenty-five Deputies, which accounts for the Rally’s huge majority 
in Parliament even though it polled only 49 per cent of the total 
votes. The Papagists, however, claim that the country’s support 
for them is greater than the figures show. They argue that had the 
Armed Forces taken part (which were 60 per cent in the Rally’s 
favour last time) and also the women, they would have obtained 
an absolute majority of the votes. Women were granted suffrage 
under the amended Constitution of 1951, but on the ground that 
their registration was incomplete their exercise of this right in the 
1952 General Election was suspended by the outgoing E.P.E.K.- 
Liberal Government, which always suspected them of a weakness 
for the Field-Marshal. Women voted for the first time last 
January in the Salonika bye-election and a Greek Rally woman 
deputy was elected. Many unknown factors make it impossible to 
draw definite conclusions, but the results of this bye-election sug- 
gest that both the Greek Rally and E.D.A., and especially the 
latter, profited by the women’s vote in this vital constituency, to 
the disadvantage of the E.P.E.K.-Liberal Union. 

SALONIKA BYE-ELECTION 














JANUARY 1953 NOVEMBER 1952 
BYE-ELECTION GENERAL ELECTION 
(1 Seat) (16 Seats) 

Parties or Groups Votes Votes 

Greek Rally 47,232 38,577 

E.P.E.K.—Liberals 23,946 32,997 

E.D.A. 43,037 23,227 
Independents 26,281 — 
Total 140,496 94,801 

Note: The figures for the votes vary slightly according to different official 
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The Leftist vote, which again formed 10 per cent of the total, 
was particularly important in the 1952 Election. E.D.A., which 
replaces the proscribed Greek Communist Party (K.K.E.), is well 
organized; its Deputies differ from the general run of Greek pro- 
fessional politicians. Among them are doctors and writers, as well as 
officers who were with E.L.A.S., some of whom are still interned. 
It is, however, unlikely that these men are the real power behind 
the party. 

Running for the first time in 1951, E.D.A. obtained ten seats 
under modified Proportional Representation ; faced last November 
with a majority system, its best chances appeared to lie in co- 
operation with the E.P.E.K.-Liberal Union. But General Plastiras, 
irrespective of any possible personal reluctance to compromise 
himself with the near-Communists, was in no position to accept 
E.D.A.’s offer. The attitude of the Americans, and the fact that his 
opponents had constantly labelled him as a ‘fellow-traveller’ when 
in office, made this impossible. In accordance with last-minute 
instructions broadcast from abroad by Mr Zachariades, leader of 
the K.K.E., the extreme Leftists voted for E.D.A. Had their votes 
in Salonika, Kavalla, Athens, and Volos gone instead to the 
E.P.E.K.-Liberal Union the Rally could not have won these con- 
stituencies and might possibly have lost the Election. The situa- 
tion was aptly presented by the newspaper cartoonist who por- 
trayed the Greek Rally’s leaders on their knees offering prayers of 
thanks before the image of a burly workman symbolizing E.D.A. 
In certain constituencies the Rally defeated E.D.A., which re- 
turned no Deputies, by only a few hundred votes. 

Having failed to infiltrate by means of the ‘Popular Front’ 
tactics which proved effective in other countries, there is little 
doubt that the Communists preferred a Rally victory to one of the 
E.P.E.K.-Liberal Union, whose leader made many concessions 
to the Left, not only out of political expediency but also from a 
sincere desire to unite the country. The Rally, which the Leftists 
helped to bring to power, is a better target for Communist pro- 
paganda than a centre Government under Plastiras. So far, 
Papagos’s home policy has not been sufficiently clearly defined to 
be identified with any political label; nevertheless his group is, by 
origin and by the past activities of its leading members, reactionary 
in character. Moreover, on a long-term basis, if the Rally fails to 
fulfil the high expectations of the people Communist strength 1s 
likely to increase, especially if there is no revival of the centre parties. 
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The fact that E.D.A. did not poll still more votes in Piraeus than 
it did can be attributed chiefly to the personal popularity of 


_ General Plastiras with the Asia Minor refugees who inhabit large 


areas of sprawling slums. Failing health makes it unlikely that 
General Plastiras will continue to play an active role in politics. 
Some liberals are confident that there will be a revival of the Centre, 
mainly for the reason that a vast sector of Greek opinion is too 
deeply inured in the traditions of Eleftherios Venizelos to transfer 
its allegiance permanently to any other political force. In the mean- 
time, although the prospects of stability have improved owing to 
the new Government’s numerical strength, Parliament suffers 
from the poor quality of the Opposition, led by Mr Sophocles 
Venizelos. For many of the Liberal and E.P.E.K. Deputies who 
failed to be elected last time were not only the best men in these 
parties, but some of the most capable politicians in Greece. They 
included Mavros, Kartalis, Kassimatis, and T'satsos. 


PROGRESS IN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


The first three months of the new Government’s life have been 
marked by intensive activity in foreign affairs. The steady pro- 
gress made by Greece over the past year in improving her relations 
with former enemies is in contrast to the decline of goodwill, 
especially noticeable in the press, towards her traditional ally, 
Great Britain, and towards the United States. Field-Marshal 
Papagos has shown that he intends to go ahead with his prede- 
cessor’s efforts to bring about closer co-operation between Greece 
and her non-Communist neighbours. He believes that Greece 
and ‘Turkey, given sufficient equipment by the Western Allies, 
can in time by their joint efforts overcome the difficulty of defend- 
ing Thrace. He also considers that the establishment of air- 
fields and military installations in this region would extend the 
striking power of the Balkan bridgehead to the limit of the Danube 
basin, thus constituting a threat to the flank of any army which 
attempted to advance on the West through Eastern Europe. 
Despite the bickerings of the Greek and Turkish press over 
Cyprus, and the arrests of Greek fishermen from time to time off 
Asia Minor shores, the prospects for Greco-Turkish co-operation 
have never been more encouraging. The welcome given by the 
Greek people to the Turkish President during his recent State 
visit to Greece was almost unprecedented for its great warmth and 
spontaneity. 
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Whether the tripartite talks just held in Athens (February 18-22) 
between Greece, Turkey, and Yugoslavia will develop into more 
than a formal pact remains to be seen. Even the present exchange 
of military and diplomatic views between Athens and Belgrade is a 
considerable advance on the situation in 1941, when, in the 
opinion of Field-Marshal Papagos, the lack of co-ordination with 
Yugoslavia added to the confusion of Allied military operations 
in the Balkan sphere.' Any co-operation which these countries 
can achieve in the interests of mutual defence against Cominform 
aggression is likely to increase their bargaining powers in negotiat- 
ing with the United States for further military assistance. 

On the diplomatic level progress has also been made in Greco- 
Italian relations, although Signor De Gasperi’s visit in January 
did not, according to Greek accounts, evoke a warm response from 
the public. The Right-wing Kathimerini implied that the occa- 
sion might be a useful opportunity to discuss compensation for 
Greeks whose property was destroyed by the Italians during 
the war. Elleniki Imera, a Centre-Left paper, stated that Signor 
De Gasperi was very welcome, but that he should not be surprised 
if the hearts of the Greeks were absent from the festivities. This, 
the writer added, was not an indication of any hostility—it simply 
meant that ‘the hearts of Greeks still bleed for the crimes and 
atrocities committed by Signor De Gasperi’s countrymen’. 


DIFFICULTIES AT HOME 


Most post-war Greek Governments have been in agreement 
over foreign policy. The true test of the Greek Rally’s ability will 
be its management of home affairs. The new Government started 
its career with a dramatic flourish. Within three days the editors 
and publishers of the entire Athenian press were summoned by 
the Public Prosecutor, who warned them that they should keep 
their journalistic activities within the law. Apart from the fact 
that two of the most brilliant cartoonists work for anti-Papagist 
papers, it is doubtful whether any one political party suffers more 
than another from the libel and rumours which circulate in the 
daily press. For some time the low state of journalistic standards 
has been causing concern in responsible Greek and foreign circles. 
Many newspapers today are undermining public confidence at 
home, and at the same time fostering xenophobia by vicious 


1 The Battle of Greece 1940-1 (Chapter VI), by Alexander Papagos (1949, 
Athens, J. M. Scazikis). 
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and frequently ill-founded attacks against friendly Powers. 

Immediately after the Rally came to power Papagos took over 
the Ministry of Defence for two weeks and drastic changes were 
made in the Armed Forces. The resignations of several high- 
ranking officers, including Generals Tsakalotos and Grigoro- 
poulos, were accepted; and General Kitrilakis, one of the most 
able Greek Staff officers, was recalled from retirement and 
appointed Chief of the National Defence Staff. This upheaval in 
the defence and security services shook the confidence of many 
Greeks and was not well received in Allied circles, which feared a 
disorganization in the upper ranks of N.A.T.O.’s eastern flank. 
But since a number of the dismissals affected officers who had in- 
dulged in anti-Papagist activity, it was argued in some quarters 
that the changes were a necessary precaution which any demo- 
cratically-elected Government was entitled to take. 

Field-Marshal Papagos has pledged his Government to wide 
national economies, an honest administration, decentralization 
and the revival of provincial life, the improvement of agricultural 
conditions, and full employment. He has delegated wide powers in 
the economic and political field to the forty-three-year-old Mr. 
Markezinis who, as Minister of Co-ordination, holds the most 
important post in the Government with direct control over four 
Ministries. Markezinis is primarily responsible for the organiza- 
tion of the Rally and the campaign which finally brought Papagos 
to office; and his associates predominate in the present Cabinet. 
He shares with American experts the conviction that unless there 
is a complete overhaul of the administration Greece’s economy can 
never be put on a sound footing and all aid must inevitably fall far 
short of its target. 

Administrative reform is among the first of the Rally’s objectives. 
A start has been made in the amalgamation of the two largest com- 
mercial banks, the Bank of Athens and the National Bank of 
Greece. This action, which met with strong resistance from many 
of the shareholders and the employees, is a first step towards 
reducing the excessively high rates of interest, which have con- 
sistently frustrated local enterprise. Immediately on coming to 
office the Government imposed a ban on the enrolment of new 
employees in the Civil Service, and working hours were extended 
to include afternoons. This led to complaints, because owing to 
low salaries many civil servants have to do two jobs, and the 
change of hours made this difficult. Markezinis is in agreement 
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with the economist Professor Varvaressos, who in his report to the 
Greek Government a year ago recommended that the civil 
service should be drastically reduced in size, and that savings thus 
effected should be used to raise the salaries of established staff. 

At present Government offices are swollen by inefficient and 
redundant employees, many of them friends of the numerous 
politicians who have held office at some time or other during the 
twenty-six changes of government that have taken place between 
the liberation and the Greek Rally’s rise to power last year. 
Papagos believes that because he has no party interests to serve he 
can, given time, eradicate the deep-seated and corrupting practice 
known as rouspheti. This is the system in which the politicians in 
power, and others in key positions, pay their supporters by giving 
them jobs or special privileges. Papagos, who insists that merit will 
in future determine employment and promotion, managed to end 
favouritism in the Army when he took over the Command in 1949; 
but the task in political life is likely to prove still harder. 

Equally vital to the nation’s progress are the measures for 
decentralization which the Greek Rally supports, and which the 
American Mission has repeatedly urged, but only with limited 
success. It is a disturbing factor that the commune should have 
functioned in many parts of Greece more effectively under the 
Turkish occupation than under the modern Greek State. An 
American adviser reports! that since the beginning of the century 
demes and communes have been ‘systematically deprived of their 
powers, revenues, and functions to the point that the central 
Government absorbs g5 per cent of the total governmental revenue 
and local councils are without any semblance of autonomy and 
self-government’. 

It will be the difficult task of the Papagos Government, as it was 
of its predecessor, to try and check the flow of population from the 
provinces to Athens, and to induce the people who normally 
belong to the country to return there. War and rebellion are only 
partly responsible for the excessive over-population of Athens, 
where destitute villagers lead semi-parasitic lives and are a con- 
stant prey to Communist influence. The concentration in the 
capital of authority and opportunity by successive Governments, 
who were indifferent to the needs of the provinces, are also largely 


1 Dr H. Alderfer, Local Government Specialist, in a paper given to E.C.A 
Mission to Greece, ‘Greece and the West Today’, April 1951. See also Report 
on Greek Local Government, (M.S.A., Greece, August 1952) and Facts of Greek 
Local Government, (E.C.A., Athens, December, 1950). 
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to blame. A possible remedy for this major ill lies in the provision 
of work, better houses, and improved communications in the 
villages and country towns. The availability of cheap electric 
power in the provinces, when four major hydro-electric schemes 
scheduled to start at the end of 1953 and early in 1954 are com- 
pleted, is expected to encourage local industries. Legislation, 
which in Greece covers almost every contingency but which is 
seldom effective, already exists to prevent the opening of new 
factories in Athens and Piraeus. Nevertheless, flagrant errors still 
persist, such as the use of American aid for the construction, in the 
heart of the metropolitan area, of a new agricultural college. 

But since approximately 65 per cent of Greeks live from farming 
fuller development of agriculture is also essential, especially in 
view of the pressure of a rapidly rising population. Although only 
25 per cent of the land is arable Greek agricultural resources are 
far from fully exploited. Many difficulties and unnecessary waste 
arise from antiquated methods and from the breaking-up of the 
land into uneconomic units. As the Greek rural population has 
increased family holdings have grown smaller, and in many dis- 
tricts are insufficient to provide a living. Erosion presents a 
major problem. Where the peasants have been persuaded, as in 
parts of Macedonia, to pool their land and adopt contour plough- 
ing, yields, according to the Agricultural Division of the American 
Mission, have increased by amounts varying from 30 to 80 per 
cent. Under Marshall aid 82,000 acres of waste and swamp land 
have been reclaimed, and American advisers estimate that about 
650,000 acres could be added to the total cultivable area of 8 
million. By 1952 the spectacular rice-growing experiment at 
Lamia had already given Greece a surplus for export of this crop, 
which before the war she had to import from abroad for home 
consumption. But with the change in emphasis since the Korean 
war from economic to military assistance many projects which 
were originally planned under American aid have had to be 
slowed down or abandoned. Further development will from now 
on largely depend on the ability of the Government to create 
conditions favourable to the investment of Greek and foreign 
capital from private sources. Many changes will be needed in the 
present labour laws, which are a severe deterrent to foreign 
enterprise. 

A serious blow was dealt by the previous Government to Greek 
agriculture and to the prospects of attracting foreign capital, when 
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under a land reform Bill it ordered last August the expropriation 
of the British-owned Lake Copais Company. With the exception 
of the Church lands most of the large estates were broken up years 
ago, and the drafting of the law so that it applied to the Copais was 
chiefly prompted by political motives rather than by a desire for 
agricultural progress. The British Lake Copais Company took 
over in 1887 from a French firm which went bankrupt. The 
estate, which has the highest yield per acre in Greece, has brought 
great benefits to the country’s economy. Three-quarters of its total 
area of about 53,000 acres is cultivated on a co-operative basis by 
tenants, mostly local peasants. Profits from the highly productive 
direct cultivation by the Company of the remaining acres of 
poorer land, which the tenants declined to take up twenty years 
ago, help to offset engineering and administrative costs. 

The successful cultivation of the Copais depends on central 
control, planned agriculture, and the efficient operation and main- 
tenance of a complex network of irrigation canals. In consequence 
it is impracticable, as the Greek State proposes, to divide the area 
up into thousands of small plots under private ownership. Many 
problems arise over future management, and it is feared that when 
the British leave the Copais may revert to its former state of un- 
healthy swamp. In 1935-8 flood protection works were carried out 
by a British company? on behalf of the Greek Government. Their 
permanent maintenance became the responsibility of the State, 
with the result chat today one of the three flood basins is out of use, 
and the lowest basin is seriously overtaxed in time of flood, with 
imminent danger to large tracts of land. The Papagos Government 
has shown no sign of revoking its predecessor’s decision, and how- 
ever desirable this might be in the interests of the Greek economy, 
such action in a country where many peasants are desperately 
short of, or altogether without, land would be rapidly exploited 
by a small but vocal minority. 


The Greek Rally has better prospects than previous Govern- 
ments of being able to carry out a strong policy. Field-Marshal 
Papagos is helped in his task by the fact that he enjoys the con- 
fidence of the Western Powers, and as a man who leads a simple 
life he can demand austerity with all the authority of personal 
example. Nevertheless, the difficulties ahead should not be under- 
estimated. Papagos faces the dilemma of how to enforce measures 


1 Messrs Henry Boot & Son—works on the Upper Kephissos river, Beotia. 
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which will be resisted by many of his most influential supporters, 
without losing his huge Parliamentary majority. But if the Rally 
can convince the public that it is able to stay in power for the full 
four-year term, Greeks may at last be able to devote their attention 
to the burning problems of economic and social reform. 


N. C. 


Forced Labour in the Satellite States 


AMONG the clauses of the European Convention on Human 
Rights which was signed on 4 November 1950 by the representa- 
tives of fifteen Governments,! there is one which can be con- 
sidered as a definition of forced labour. It is an attempt to distin- 
cuish between, on the one hand, the corrective labour of prisoners 
and the civilian or military corvées which all States demand of their 
citizens and, on the other, the system which, under the same name, 
permits totalitarian States to use slavery as a political and economic 
means of furthering their ideological aims. This clause, Article 
4 of the Convention, states that: 


1. No one shall be held in slavery or servitude. 

2. No one shall be required to perform forced or compulsory labour. 

3}. For the purpose of this Article, the term ‘forced or compulsory 
labour’ shall not include: 

(a) any work required to be done in the ordinary course of detention 
imposed according to the provisions of Article 5 of this Conven- 
tion or during conditional release from such detention; 

(6) any service of military character or, in case of conscientious 
objectors in countries where they are recognized, service instead 
of compulsory military service; 

(c) any service exacted in case of an emergency or calamity threaten- 
ing the life or well-being of the community; 

(d) any work or service which forms part of normal civic obligations. 


This was the first time that forced labour had been included 
among the official provisions of a convention. It is to the credit of 
the Council of Europe that it has here gone further than the United 


_ ' Belgium, Denmark, France, the Federal German Republic, Greece, Iceland, 
Ireland, Italy, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Norway, the Saar, Sweden, 
lurkey, and the United Kingdom. 
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Nations, whose only achievement in this respect was a Declaration 


of Human Rights, issued in Paris on 10 December 1948, which 


with the draft convention which embodies it still awaits the approval 


of the United Nations Assembly. Moreover, compared with f 
Article 4 of the European Convention, Article 4 of the U.N. ff 
Declaration seems limited and evasive, merely stating that ‘no one J 
shall be held in slavery or servitude; slavery and the slave track § 


shall be prohibited in all their forms’. 


The reluctance of the United Nations to deal with the whol E 
problem of forced labour in its first years is no doubt largely due FF 


to the opposition of the Soviet Union and its bloc. It is, indeed, 


difficult to see why it should be expected that the Communist § 


Governments should ever agree to an international regulation of 
so important and mysterious a feature of their regimes. As long ago 
as 8 March 1931, Mr Molotov, then Chairman of the Council of 
People’s Commissars, said in a speech to the All-Union Congress 
of Soviets in Moscow: ‘We have never attempted to conceal that 
in certain operations we use the labour of prisoners who are 
healthy and capable of work. We have done this in the past, we 
are doing it now, and we shall do it in the future.’ After the opening 
of the Volga-Don Canal on 27 July 1952, high rewards were given 
to chief officials of the M.V.D., the Soviet Ministry of Internal 
Affairs which supervises G.U.L.A.G. (the Main Administration 
of Corrective Labour Camps, Labour Settlements, and Places of 
Detention), thus revealing the part played by forced labour in the 
latest achievement of public works in Soviet Russia. Between 1931 
and 1952 the importance of forced labour in the structure of the 
Soviet regime has continually increased. It undoubtedly has a 
definite pattern and a key function in the Soviet society. This 
pattern and this function have appeared more clearly since 1947 
by reason of their reproduction in a lesser degree in all the satellite 
countries. Under such conditions, to agree to international regul:- 
tion, and moreover to control, would be folly; to deny the existence 
of such conditions would be impossible. 


THE SOVIET PATTERN 


Some of the principal legal texts dealing with forced labour in 
Soviet Russia go back twenty years or more. These are: the “Basic 
Principles of Criminal Legislation’, passed in 1924 and revised fj 
in 1929; the 1930 statute on corrective labour camps; the 1933 
Corrective Labour Code which regulates all other types of forced 
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labour ; a 1930 law which provides for deportation, exile, and forced 
labour; and the various regulations passed at the beginning of the 
war and still in force, such as, for instance, those concerning the 
‘labour education colonies’ for youths of between eleven and 
sixteen years of age. 

Any attempt to find a definition of the purposes of forced labour 
in such texts is made difficult because there is a constant confusion 
between the three officially recognized objects—the educational, 
the economic, and the political. The following quotation from the 
Soviet Encyclopaedia (volume 29, page 601) is symptomatic of this 
incoherence, both in its attempt to link together the three main 
purposes and in the obscurity of its wording: “The view is incorrect 
which regards corrective labour establishments as purely educa- 
tional or even as purely economic establishments and glosses over 
the elements of compulsion in (their) work . . . and in this way 
slips into a denial of the class question in the carrying out of 
corrective labour policy.’ This point is again stressed further on: 
‘In corrective labour establishments, a strict class policy is carried 
out and class hostile elements are not permitted to enjoy the 
privileges laid down for those persons deprived of freedom and 
undergoing corrective labour who are of working class origin.’ 
This means that while, from the point of view of the State, the 
institution of forced labour can serve for economic purposes as 
well as for political and social repression, from the point of view 
of the forced labourers themselves a distinction must constantly be 
borne in mind between those coming from different social back- 
grounds. 

It is difficult to make any estimate of the total numbers employed 
in forced labour because the means of recruiting are so varied and 
the force as a whole contains permanent (penal) as well as tempor- 
ary (for re-education) categories. Experts working from various 
angles produce enormous discrepancies in their final figures, which 
range from 34 to 134 million. The Russian Research Centre of 
Harvard University suggests a figure of 10 million’ for those 
annually engaged in the Soviet Union either in camps, colonies, 
banishment, exile, and deportation or even in forced labour without 
confinement. The State uses their work in any of the following 
ways: through contracts between the State co-operative and public 
enterprises and the corrective labour institutions; through pro- 
fessional and re-educational institutions; through mass work 

‘ See Forced Labour in the Soviet Union, (U.S. State Department, 1952). 
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organized also by contract; in colonies for mass work; or in prisons 
and mines. 

The economic importance of forced labour to Russia was 
exposed clearly for Western research in the 1941 Economic Plan, 
the text of which only recently became available in the West, and 
which gives information on the ‘extent of production activities of 
the Commissariat of Internal Affairs’.1 Under that Plan forced 
labour was asked to provide more than 14 per cent of the capital 
construction, 12 per cent of the production of industrial timber and 
firewood, 22-5 per cent of railway sleepers, and 40-5 per cent of 
chrome ore. Moreover this general evaluation did not take into 
account the part played by forced labour in the programme for 
canals, irrigation, and hydro-electric schemes at that time in 
progress. 

The administration of forced labour is supervised by G.U.L.A.G. 
which in turn is supervised by the M.V.D. From one point of 
view, G.U.L.A.G. and the other departments are simply con- 
tractors; but G.U.L.A.G. nevertheless imposes its own quota of 
recruitment upon the Departments of Justice, Instruction, Agri- 
culture, Labour, and the Army, which are supposed to furnish 
yearly contingents of forced labourers. 

Conditions vary in the Soviet camps according to the category 
of prisoners and to the camps themselves. The usual form of 
lodging is a standard type of barracks, 36 metres in length, 5 
metres wide, and 2 to 2-5 metres in height. They are made of 
wood, with an earthen floor, and are divided into two rows of 
sleeping shelves. They accommodate from two hundred to a 
thousand people. Food averages 1,292 calories a day. Clothing 1s 
provided only when the prisoners have worn out their own, and 
generally consists of old garments which do not correspond either 
to the work or to the climatic conditions of the Northern regions 
where many of the camps are situated. The legal duration of work 
is eight hours a day, but from the evidence collected it appears 
that the minimum is usually ten hours. Conditions are hard in 
themselves and are made more so by the imposition of the system 
of norms-production. By law, forced labourers should receive 
wages, but these are retained by the administration to defray the 
cost of the prisoners’ upkeep and only a few specialists, with pre- 
ferential treatment, receive any payment after all the deductions 
have been made. 


1 ibid., pp. 23 ff. 
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THE SOVIET PATTERN IN EASTERN EUROPE 


The Soviet Government deliberately imposed their own pattern 
of forced labour upon all the countries of Eastern Europe under 
their domination. It is possible that they made a particular 
point of imposing this feature of their own regime (more 
necessary in Russia than, for instance, in far more highly industrial- 
ized Czechoslovakia) in order to present it as an indispensable 
feature of Communism in any genuinely Communist country. The 
U.N. international inquiry into forced labour in Russia began in 
1947, when there was as yet little organized forced labour in the 
satellite countries. 

The “Gleichschaltung’ decided upon in 1949 did not take long. 
By 1952 all the People’s Democracies in Eastern Europe showed 
the same general features. The required intensification could thus 
be easily produced. Reliable sources estimate the total number of 
forced labourers, which up to 1949 could be numbered in tens of 
thousands for the whole area, as almost one million by 1952. With 
the intensive recruitment now in force, it is difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that next year the figure may be doubled. 

Moreover, it is important to notice that in this general process a 
permanent legal and social mould has now been imposed upon all 
these peoples. Instead of the haphazard and violent operations of 
arrests, deportations, and forced conscription, a permanent, 
smoothly-running system of administrative discrimination will 
year by year produce the necessary contingents. The terms used to 
describe citizens in the two most recent Constitutions, those of 
Poland and Rumania—‘men of the work’ or ‘men in the field of 
the work’—suggest that a permanent class of people, not ‘in the 
field of the work’, in other words pariahs, is being kept in being, 
and that forced labour is the effective means for isolating them 
socially from the rest of the community. 


CATEGORIES OF FORCED LABOURERS 

Those engaged in forced labour activities in the countries of 
Central and Eastern Europe can be divided into three large cate- 
gories: the permanent or penal inmates; the social or reformatory 
recruits; and the seasonal or contractual workers. 

Both judicial and administrative prisoners have to be included 
in the first category. The arbitrariness and confusion which reigns 
in these countries in the sphere of arrest, detention, and loss of 


freedom in general makes it difficult to distinguish between the 
c 
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different legal pretexts under which individuals are drawn into the 
common pool of prisons and camps. The status of the prisoners is 
completely fluctuating, regardless of the original reasons for their 
arrest. Those with a penal sentence can be released from prison 
in order to do reformatory work and on gaining a certificate for 
good work can also leave the camp. On the other hand, suspects 
called for interrogation can, without any trial, be sent to prison or 
to a camp, and their families may never know what has become of 
them. There are three main channels through which the penal 
battalions are kept up to strength. The largest category, and the 
one common to all the countries, is that of political prisoners. 
Secondly, there are the unreliable social elements, whether in- 
dividuals, as, for instance, the ‘idlers’ in Bulgaria or the ‘vagrants 
and beggars’ in Rumania, or whole groups of deportees, as in 
Hungary since May 1951 or in Rumania since February 1952, made 
up of the population of entire towns or villages. The third category 
is that of economic saboteurs who are either sentenced by special 
Commissions, as in Hungary, Czechoslovakia, and Poland, or 
left to the discretion of the Militia without any semblance of a 
trial. These saboteurs include workers who cannot fulfil the ever- 
rising norms of production, or farmers who cannot deliver at the 
time of harvest the compulsory quotas fixed by the Governments 
in periodic decrees which state the penalty for failure. The 
hundreds of thousands of ‘kulaks’ also fall automatically into this 
‘economic’ category. 

The second group of forced labourers, tentatively described here 
as recruits, is made up of the yearly contingents of young people 
who are of the age to do their military service or begin a pro- 
fessional training. In each country now an alternative form of 
compulsory service has been organized for all those who for 
social or hereditary reasons are considered unworthy of the honour 
of becoming soldiers of the Republic and are therefore relegated 
to work-battalions, differently named in each People’s Democracy, 
but with an identical structure. In the same way, qualification 
schools or national services for young apprentices, students, and 
children in their ’teens provide, for instance, in Rumania, yearly 
contingents of 45,000 to 55,000 young people for service of at least 
two years. Those rejected either from the Army or from industry 
find themselves working in labour camps, from whence they either 
emerge as reformed citizens or else remain for indefinite periods 
as political, economic, or social offenders. 
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The third category of labourers is formed of contingents of 


_ kolkhozniks, workers, students, or even soldiers who are lent by 


their respective departments for certain seasonal work on the sites 
of labour camps. It also includes individual applicants who prefer 


- to enrol rather than remain for ever unemployed, and free workers 


who are necessary at some particular stage of the work, as will be 
seen below. 


CAMPS AND CONDITIONS 


According to the evidence given before the U.N. ad hoc Com- 
mittee on forced labour last November, there are now 175 camps 
in Poland, with more than 180,000 inmates; in Bulgaria, 54 camps 
with 80,000; in Rumania, 45 camps, with at least 175,000; in 


' Hungary 42, with 150,000; and in Czechoslovakia 371, with 








| 195,000. The difference in the number of camps in the various 


countries is due to the fact that in some of them, for instance in 
Hungary and Rumania, many small camps are centralized in a 
major public enterprise, while in Czechoslovakia and Poland small 
camps are dispersed around the pits and mines. In Czechoslo- 


' vakia the most important labour camps are all located in the 


uranium ore triangle Jachymov-Karlovy Vary-Marianske Lasse; 
nearly half the prisoners work in uranium mines. In Poland the 
camps are mostly concentrated in the Silesian coal basin. In 
Rumania they are on the Black Sea-Danube Canal. In Bulgaria 
most of the camps are situated around the coal mines of Dimi- 
trovo, and more than one-third of the total number of prisoners is 
employed by that industry. In Hungary the camps are grouped 
near the iron foundries at Dunapentele and the canal and irriga- 
tion works near Debrecen. 

Conditions for the prisoners are tragically uniform in all the 
countries. Information gathered from the thousands of interviews 
and reports collected from the countries concerned suggest some- 
thing like the following description of a prisoner’s life. ‘The camp 
consists of wooden barracks, heavily guarded, with searchlights, 
barbed wire, and police dogs. The prisoners are awakened at 
4.30-§ a.m. for roll call and breakfast—a cup of coloured hot water 
and a slice of bread. They are then marched to the site of their 
work, which may be as much as five miles away. Work lasts from 
6 a.m. to 7 p.m., with a half-hour break for a meal, which always 
consists of potato or bean soup and a dish of vegetables. Meat is 
occasionally given on Fridays, which are fast days. Food can never 
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amount to more than 1,500 calories and is often very much lower, 
Outdoor work consists of digging, carrying stones or earth, and | 
clearing timber. Spades are the only tools. At the end of the day 
the norms are checked, and those who have failed to fulfil them are 
deprived of food. Men go barefoot and their heads are shaved. F 
Striped uniforms are sometimes provided; otherwise the prisoner; f 
wear their own rags. Hygiene and medical care are for the most 
part non-existent. Tuberculosis, ulcers, and venereal and blood 
diseases are rampant. In the evening there is a programme of 
political re-education which lasts for two hours. 

Conditions are known to be particularly severe in many of the 
camps. There are, for instance, the military punishment camp; 
(Disciplinarno Yadro) in Bulgaria, such as Krushare and Kozlv- 
duiare, notorious for their high rate of violent deaths; the fifty. 
three special forced labour camps for priests and nuns in Czecho- 
slovakia; the Woccieszow and Knurow camps in Poland, where 
norms are especially high, as well as the special camps for women; 
the Isaszeg and Sajobabony camps in Hungary, overcrowded and 
with a high death-rate; the Poarta Alba and Tasaul camps in 
Rumania, the worst of those in the Black Sea-Danube Canal area. 


There are also in some of these countries several camps on the 
Soviet frontier (Uzhorod in Hungary, Ungheni in Rumania, 
Ciernati u Copu in Czechoslovakia) where, it is said, people are 
sent before being forwarded to Lwow, the collection centre for 
deportees to Russia. 


THE ECONOMIC PROPOSITION 


Assuming that for the most part the work done by prisoners is 
confined to digging, whether in mines or in canal-building, does 
the saving in machinery and capital equipment compensate for the 
slowness of the work, the outlay on each prisoner, and the admini- 
strative cost of guards and buildings? This is the economic equation 
which must be solved in order to discover whether forced labour 
is economically beneficial, as well as politically necessary, to these 
countries. 

In attempting to answer this question various factors must be 
taken into account, such as the state of industrial backwardness of 
each country, its manpower, and the urgency of its need for basic 
irrigation, electrification, or any other kind of public works. The 
answer for the Soviet Union would be an affirmative one (especially 
in 1929, when forced labour began to assume its present huge pro- FJ 
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portions); but it would probably be in the negative in the case, for 
instance, of Czechoslovakia, where the cost of capital equipment 
is so much lower and the available number of skilled workers much 
higher, and where industrialization was undertaken long before the 
Communists seized power. 

The difference in size and in general productivity between a 


small Eastern European country in, say, 1946 and Soviet Russia in, 


_ say, 1929, when the economic pattern of Stalinism was established, 
' must constantly be borne in mind when dealing with problems of 


economic ‘Gleichschaltung’. Forced labour, which for the Russia 
of the thirties could combine in an economic equation the need for 
public works with the absence of technical means and of an 
educated and skilled working class, cannot be justified, even from 


this amoral point of view, in the more harmoniously integrated 


economies of the Eastern European countries which were already 
well on the way towards industrialization before 1946. The per- 
manent drainage of manpower resources towards forced labour in 
all these small Eastern European countries, in need of further 
industrialization, cannot operate to their advantage. 

However, in the relation between a dominating great Power and 


' a dominated small country it is the former’s interests which pre- 
' vail. And Soviet Russia has definite interests in establishing forced 
_ labour as an institution in Czechoslovakia, Rumania, or Poland, no 


matter what the views of these countries may be. Historically, too, 
it should be recalled that the intensification of forced labour acti- 
vities coincided with the stronger hand taken by Russia in the 
administration of the whole region. It was in 1949—immediately 
after the formation of the Council for Mutual Economic Assistance 
-that major operations based on forced labour were launched in 


' all these countries and that systematically intensive recruitment 


started. 

From the administrative point of view, it seems that all these 
activities are organized in a similar way in each country, with a 
regional interlocking. ‘The Departments of the Interior, Justice, 
Army, Labour, and Agriculture are obliged to produce a yearly 
quota of forced labourers. The sum total is put at the disposal of a 
general directorate, sometimes autonomous, sometimes dependent 
upon the Ministries of Interior and of Security. This Directorate 
of Manpower Reserves distributes the prisoners among the pro- 
jects planned for the current year, and switches them from project 
to project whenever the first stage of the work is finished and 
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technical equipment, machines, and skilled workers are needed 
to complete the job. All these national directorates seem to depend 
upon a Central Office of Labour, which since the end of 1949 has 
been in Prague. 

For economic reasons Russia is bound to concentrate upon what 
can be generally defined as regional incorporation into her own 
orbit and, in the present phase, on the military preparations of the 
bloc. The first general economic plans of these countries (which 
were all, with the exception of that of Rumania, drafted before the 
Council for Economic Assistance took the regional organization in 
hand) have been suspended and their whole effort directed towards 
defence plans, imposed by the Soviet High Command upon the 
satellite Governments. Here, as well as in their general trade rela- 
tions, the partnership of the Eastern European countries with the 
U.S.S.R. is heavily one-sided, for Russia sells armaments at 
exorbitant prices, while the satellites have to provide her with the 
necessary raw materials at production cost. In the same way, the 
building of the navigable canals as a network over the whole 
region, at this time and in such haste, confirms the view that the 
reason for doing this is to be sought in the strategic requirements 
of the Soviet High Command. 

The uranium mines in Czechoslovakia and the coal mines in 
Poland and Bulgaria are being exploited by the economic repre- 
sentatives of the Soviet Army; and the building of the gigantic 
iron foundries at Dunapentele in Hungary, with the intensive use 
of forced labour, comes under the rearmament sacrifices recently 
mentioned by Rakosi. Forced labour enormously reduces the cost 
of production of such undertakings. The working of the uranium 
mines does not appear in the Czechoslovak Budget, but is hidden 
under some obscure point of defence. The construction of the 
Black Sea-Danube Canal was not included in the first One-Year 
Plan of Rumania announced in January 1949, but was launched 
immediately afterwards in March 1949 as the ‘greatest economic 
operation’ undertaken ‘on the initiative of the Council for Mutual 
Assistance’. Definite figures of expenditure on it do not appear in 
the Five-Year Plan, published two years ago, although it will not 
be finished until the last year of the Plan. Expenses incurred on 
behalf of Russia are included in the various accounts for regional 
defence, which are obviously secret. 

It is therefore reasonable to conclude that forced labour is 
dedicated in all the Eastern European countries to certain public 
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: regional projects, primarily military, and profitable not so much to 
' the national economies of the satellite countries as to the Power 


which is organizing the whole region and so seeks to profit by the 
cheapest possible means of production. 


FIRST REACTIONS 

The third session of the ad hoc Committee, set up by the United 
Nations and the International Labour Organization to deal with 
the question of forced labour in Eastern Europe, ended on 22 
November 1952. A preliminary report was adopted and a letter 
addressed to various Governments, among them those of Soviet 
Russia and the satellites, for comment on ‘allegations made against 
them’. An informal document listing allegations as to laws and 
regulations, administrative practices, and the existence of forced 
labour camps and conditions therein was attached. 

This is the second time that the Committee, which was estab- 
lished in March 1951 by a vote of the U.N. Economic and Social 
Council, has tried to induce the Communist Governments to reply 
to the accusations brought against them. On 27 October 1951 a 
questionnaire was submitted to every Government, regardless of 
whether it was a member of the United Nations or of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, inquiring into the existence of forced 
labour or of laws providing for coerced labour in any of the coun- 
tries. Thirty-five Governments answered, but no reply was re- 
ceived from Russia or from her satellites, with the exception of 
Czechoslovakia, who refused to supply the information. 

Nevertheless, public opinion is gradually awakening ; and perhaps 
the most important development in the campaign against this 
particular aspect of Soviet policy is the reunion of those forces 
which in the early ’thirties fought on the common platform of 
human dignity. These forces are the workers and the intellectuals. 
During the preliminary debates, both of the United Nations and 
of Unesco, it was clear that there was a difference in interpretation 
of Human Rights as to whether the mainspring of freedom is 
political or economic. The Communists and their adherents 
championed the latter point of view. But the issue of forced labour 
reveals that the present Communist practice destroys human rights 
in both senses. Politically, it is as severe a means of repression as 
were the Nazi camps. Economically, it represents the end of any 
defence against the employer. It is therefore not surprising that 
the principal organizations which denounced slave labour at the 
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United Nations were either organizations of workers, such as the 
International Confederation of Trade Unions or the American 
Federation of Labour, or else were organizations of free intellec- 
tuals from all countries. 


G. I. 


The Political Scene in Ecuador 


President Velasco Ibarra Takes Over 


Ecuapbor, one of the smallest of South American republics, rarely 
attracts the attention of the international press. Twice only in 
recent years events in the country were given a few lines in the 
European press: in August 1949. after an earthquake laid waste a 
fertile inter-Andean valley and killed about seven thousand people; 
and on 31 August 1952, when a new President took over. 

The latter event was noteworthy not because of any irregularity 
in the procedure—no revolution or coup d’état had preceded it— 
but for the very opposite reason: for once, in more than a quarter 
of a century, a President who had been constitutionally elected 
and had come to the legal end of his four-year-term handed over 
the insignia of office to his freely elected successor. To comply 
with the rules of the Constitution was, and perhaps still remains, 
the exception in Ecuador as in so many Latin American republics. 

Galo Plaza, the President who achieved the near-miracle of 
completing his term of office, had made of it his programme-point 
number one, avoiding on occasion necessary action that might 
have involved him in conflicts with certain groups or individuals. 
Three minor attempts at revolution he dealt with leniently, and 
succeeded above all in maintaining cordial relations with the bulk 
of the army. He wanted to show, he said, that the Ecuadorian 
people were capable of living under a peaceful democratic Govern- 
ment in an atmosphere of respect for the laws and the Constitution. 

Born in New York while his father (also twice President of 
Ecuador) was on a diplomatic mission there, Galo Plaza because 
of his democratic ways and personal charm enjoyed an extra- 
ordinary popularity in the United States, but was unable to turn 
it into major advantages for his country. He merely obtained the 
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same type of aid open to all ‘insufficiently developed countries’ 
under Point Four and the various United Nations and Pan- 
American schemes for technical assistance. 

The election of his successor, held on 1 June 1952, took place 
in an atmosphere of confusion. All the traditional political parties 
were in a state of decadence. The two principal ones—Conserva- 
tives and Liberals—were split, as usual on personal issues. The 
candidates they represented did not meet with the approval of 
large sections within the parties, still less with that of the electorate 
as a whole. 


THE NEW PRESIDENT 


Suddenly several recently-formed political groups combined 
and invited Dr José Maria Velasco Ibarra to stand as ‘the people’s 
candidate’. Twice already (in 1934-5 and in 1944~7) Dr Velasco 
had occupied the presidential chair, to be both times deposed for 
his anti-constitutional procedures, which he himself justified by 
declaring the Constitution and the laws deficient for serving the 
real interests of the country. That something might be said in 
favour of this argument is shown by the fact that up to the present, 
in 122 years of independent existence, Ecuador has had a total of 
fifteen written Constitutions, which is to say that each in turn 
except the last one was considered unsatisfactory. 

In spite of his failures, a kind of myth had grown around 
Velasco Ibarra. A well-known Ecuadorian journalist thus described 
him in the capital’s leading newspaper, El Comercio (8 June 1952): 
‘Velasco Ibarra is the permanent caudillo which the country has 
had during the last thirty years. His star began to rise from the 
nadir of a tumultuous National Congress. From then onward, his 
figure stands out lean and ascetic, inflamed by vehemence, his 
.ccusing index finger eagerly extended. An oratory sui generis, 
repetitive, contradictory, rings out to the delirious multitudes. 
Dr Velasco is without doubt the man nearest the masses. Like 
them he acts emotionally, in flux and reflux. This is the secret of 
his success, apart from his extraordinary personal magnetism. On 
two occasions he has been the man of Providence for the country. 
Both times he failed . . . caught in the net of his own contradic- 
tions. 


The faith he inspired was, of course, due to something more than 
remarkable feats of oratory. A highly-strung man, Velasco Ibarra 
‘ound satisfaction only in incessant activity which led him to the 
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farthest corners of the country and caused him to further the 
building of new schools and bridges and the creation of new 
institutions, tangible proofs of his energy and honesty long after 
he had retired once more into self-imposed exile. 

The question arose, when his new candidacy was discussed, as 
to whether his voluble nature had settled sufficiently to avoid a 
third calamity. The first reaction of most potential voters was a 
shrug of the shoulders. “The Great Absent One’ seemed no longer 
a vital political figure, his candidacy a mere political manoeuvre 
to cover up the ambitions of other men. But the tide changed in 
his favour when victory seemed already secure in the hands of the 
Conservative candidate. The latter used the religious question as 
his main platform, and though Ecuador is a Catholic country it 
nevertheless has behind it half a century of a Liberal tradition in 
politics. Many people were especially afraid of the rigid attitude of 
this particular Conservative candidate, who might well have 
introduced restrictions of hard-won liberties and a new era of 
bigotry. They therefore, at the last moment and in sign of protest, 
cast their votes for Dr Velasco. To everyone’s surprise, Dr 
Velasco won the elections, obtaining 150,000 votes against the 
116,000 of his Conservative opponent. 

Soon afterwards, Dr Velasco assured a group of his followers* 
that should his political enemies and the oligarchy prevent him 
by any means from terminating his new four-year period, the 
people would call him back a fourth time. Declarations of this 
kind could hardly assuage the widespread apprehension. They 
were increased by the tenor of his inaugural speech on 31 August. 
In the presence of his predecessor, who cordially expressed the 
wish that the new President like himself might happily reach the 
end of his term, Dr Velasco did not hesitate to point out that 
though there had been peace during Gala Plaza’s regime, it had 
been on the surface only. Underneath, there had existed ‘a danger- 
ous anguish, a vehement irritation’. 

In his detailed analysis of the state of affairs which he inherited, 
he found the economic situation desperate. ‘In my judgement,’ 
he said, ‘the anarchy, the lack of authority in the State, the lack of 


1 The two Liberal candidates together obtained an additional 84,000. The 
total number of votes—351,000—was the highest ever registered in the country, 
which has 3:2 million inhabitants. Suffrage is limited to literate men and 
women over eighteen years of age. The percentage of illiteracy was given by the 
first national census of 1950 as 43°7 per cent, but is probably somewhat higher. 

® El Comercio, 19 June 1952. 
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responsibility have precipitated us into backwardness.’ He blamed 
the grave defects in the national character: indiscipline and dis- 
trust. ‘We spend our lives arguing, and arguing about things that 
we know nothing about, and never finish arguing and putting up 
difficulties.’ Wherever he looked, he noticed lack of responsibility 
and therefore failure. ‘But,’ he promised, ‘I am ready to make an 
effort to save the people.’ 

He then demanded certain organizational changes and offered 
to take measures destined to improve the backward conditions he 
had so passionately denounced. Since a good many of his years of 
exile had been spent in Argentina, suspicions arose, especially in 
certain United States circles, that he might feel more inclined 
towards Peronismo than towards the continuous close co-operation 
with the U.S.A. for which Galo Plaza had been so much applauded. 
However, Dr Velasco repeatedly protested against such allega- 
tions, underlining his Liberal faith, his hatred of any form of 
totalitarianism, and his fervent wish to act within the limits of the 
democratic framework of the Constitution. Since his Liberalism 
in the past had not always been too firmly maintained, the Opposi- 
tion decided on a policy of watchful caution. 


THE ARMY 

That the President was this time doing his best to ensure his stay 
in office was shown immediately after his inauguration when, in 
addition to the usual sweeping changes in the administration and 
the diplomatic service, over fifty high-ranking army officers were 
pensioned off or temporarily retired. 

Throughout the preceding presidential election campaign 
rumours had circulated that the army would not allow Dr Velasco 
to win since he was too unstable a personality to guarantee the un- 
troubled progress of the republic. Whatever truth there was in 
these stories, the army evidently considered it preferable not to 
intervene, and by abstention to enhance its reputation as a bulwark 
of the Constitution. A different attitude would in any case, it was 
argued, have been foolish. Whoever became President of Ecuador 
would inevitably have to respect and flatter the army, and to 
endeavour to increase its annual budget. Velasco Ibarra would 
certainly not forget these obligations, notwithstanding the changes 
effected by him in the top personnel. And in fact, in his inaugural 
speech, he called the armed forces ‘one of the most sublime in- 
stitutions of history’ and concluded his appeal to them with the 
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words: ‘Only Alexander and Caesar, Napoleon and Bolivar are 
worthy of you, soldiers of the world, soldiers of the armed forces 
of Ecuador.’ 


THE POLITICAL PARTIES 


But less than three months sufficed to reveal the inherent weak- 
ness in the odd agglomeration of the new President’s followers, 
During his election campaign Dr Velasco had enjoyed the back- 
ing of three organized groups: the A.R.N.E. (Arne), the C.F.P., 
and the authentic ‘Velasquistas’, his own genuine supporters. 

Arne (Asociacién Revolucionaria Nacionalista Ecuatoriana) is a 
Falangist-inspired group which recruits its members chiefly 
from among the Quito university students, young office and 
Government employees, and perhaps the younger army officers. 
So far it has acquired little but a nuisance value by organizing 
‘spontaneous’ attacks on Liberal newspaper offices and street 
fights with university students of opposed political ideologies. It 
has probably not more than about two thousand members, chiefly 
in the capital. One of its leaders, in recognition of services ren- 
dered by the youthful party, was appointed General Secretary of 
the Administration, another private secretary of the President, but 
no other influential positions have been allocated to it. 

The C.F.P. (Concentracién de Fuerzas Populares) is of a different 
mettle. It owes its existence to Carlos Guevara Moreno, the self- 
styled ‘Captain of the People’. He represents the not uncommon 
type of demagogue, ruthless, quick-witted, boastful, and eternally 
conspiring. For a time, during Dr Velasco’s second regime, he 
was a great favourite of the President’s. He even rose to the post of 
Minister of the Interior while still in his early thirties, but be- 
haved so much like an enfant terrible that the President finally 
had to get rid of him by sending him as ambassador to Chile. 
On his return, Guevara Moreno formed his own party from 
among the discontented and the riffraff of Guayaquil, Ecuador's 
biggest town (260,000 inhabitants) and port on the Pacific, and 
once again began to conspire. In July 1950 he was caught red- 
handed while engaging in one of the most foolhardy coup d’étais 
ever known in Ecuador. As a result he spent a year in prison, until 
President Galo Plaza, in yet another gesture for ‘democratic peace 
and forgiveness’, ordered his release. The ‘Captain of the People’ 
at once resumed his political activities, which included violent 
press campaigns in his own weekly E] Momento against anyone 
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who was not his supporter, and against any ex-supporter. At last 
he managed to get himself elected mayor of Guayaquil, using 
methods which the serious newspapers qualified as those of 
gangsters, but profiting too from the general lack of faith felt in 
any of the traditional parties. 

His group, the C.F.P., joined the presidential election campaign 
in favour of Dr Velasco Ibarra when the latter’s name had already 
caught the popular imagination in Guayaquil. With one of his 
characteristic gestures, Guevara Moreno resigned his own candi- 
dacy for the presidency and instructed his followers to vote for the 
‘Great Absent One’. 

The third group behind Velasco consists of the authentic 
‘Velasquistas’, a small band of idealists who continue to see in 
him, through all the ups and downs of his career, the ‘man of 
Providence’. They have no other creed but this personal faith. 
There are many middle-aged men among them, but also quite a 
number of younger ones. Socially they range from lawyers to 
cooks, racially from white to mestizo. The Indian, generally 
illiterate and representing about 50 per cent of the population, as 
yet takes no part in Ecuadorian politics and in almost every 
respect lives in a different way from the rest of the population. 

No sooner had President Velasco entered upon office than the 
three groups which had backed him each went their separate way. 
Arne and C.F.P. started quarrelling, both demanding the maj- 
ority of jobs available in the administration. Those who fared 
worst in the distribution were the authentic ‘Velasquistas’. 

Once more Dr Velasco revealed a new skill in handling people 
when he assigned the most important diplomatic positions to his 
two chief political opponents, the defeated Liberal and Conserva- 
tive candidates. Other leading Liberals were similarly honoured. 
Thus all possible rivals were eliminated. Probably unintentionally, 
these appointments contributed to a further weakening of the two 
principal parties, neither of which can count on sufficient out- 
standing personalities to replace easily the men sent abroad. 

Things seemed to be going rather more quietly than had been 
expected when all of a sudden, early in December, Dr Velasco’s 
Government arrested Carlos Guevara Moreno, in his own 
mayoral office in Guayaquil, accusing him of having attempted 
yet another coup d’état, and of the misuse of public funds. Within 
twenty-four hours of his arrest a plane of the Ecuadorian Air Force 
flew him to exile in Colombia, together with his wife, who is his 
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most fervent collaborator, and five members of the C.F.P. 
executive. The news of the Government’s rapid and energetic 
action caused a sensation, but also relief. 

However, some of Dr Velasco’s political opponents were quick 
to emphasize that once more he had taken steps in defiance of the 
Constitution, which expressly forbids exile as a punishment. A 
Socialist university professor, at a public discussion on the subject 
organized by Quito university students, declared that the criminal 
code contained all the necessary provisions to judge Guevara in 
accordance with the law; imprisonment, not exile, would have been 
the correct procedure. Since one of the Cabinet Ministers had 
somewhat unwisely thought to strengthen the Government case by 
affirming that exile had been chosen to comply with an express 
wish of the army, the students’ meeting condemned this new inter- 
ference by the armed forces, but insisted at the same time that the 
fight against the ‘Nazi-Fascist’ C.F.P. be continued by all the 
democratic institutions. Guevara, on the other hand, in an inter- 
view with Colombian journalists accused President Velasco of 
having acted thus unconstitutionally from spite, since in the 
municipal elections of Guayaquil on 2 November the ‘Velasquistas’ 
had been beaten by the powerful C.F.P. 

The attitude of the Socialists reflects the old dilemma between 
the defence of principles—a defence which generally benefits the 
political opponent, as has been proved in many democratic 
countries—and practical politics. The Ecuadorian experience 
hardly varies from that of the rest of the world. The Socialists, 
once an influential party, have lost all their former significance, in 
part because for years now they have been unable to make up their 
minds as to how far to the left they should go. They have fre- 
quently taken up opportunist positions, as for example when they 
agreed to collaborate with Galo Plaza’s regime after having fought 
it bitterly for nearly three years. It is now only among the uni- 
versity students that the Socialists can count on much support: 
and even there the suspicion seems justified that quite a number of 
so-called Socialist students are at heart Communists. 

The Communist Party as such, in about thirty years of exist- 
ence, has made little headway in Ecuador. For a time it disputed 
with the Socialists for the dominance of the trade unions chiefly 
centred around the small textile industry, but of late nothing has 
been heard of the dispute, nor of the trade unions either. It almost 
looks as if they were quietly fading away. 
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THE CHURCH 

The Catholic Church, as an organized force, is powerful in 
Ecuador. It has received new vigour from the beatification two 
years ago of an Ecuadorian seventeenth-century nun of pure 
Spanish descent, Mariana de Jesus, and from the appointment by 
the Vatican, on 29 November, of the first Ecuadorian Cardinal as 
one of twenty-four newly chosen Cardinals from many parts of 
the world. In his first talk to the press, the new Cardinal stated 
that the relations between Church and State in Ecuador, especially 
at the present moment, were extremely cordial. 

The political force of the Church finds its chief expression 
through the Conservatives (though many priests and nuns are re- 
puted to have voted for Dr Velasco because the too rigid Catho- 
licism of the Conservative candidate was viewed with a certain 
apprehension since it might have produced an undesirable resist- 
ance). The Conservatives just now seem to be gaining influence. 
The present Vice-President of the Republic, for instance, is a 
Conservative, and in the last Congress, which came to an end in 
November, twenty-seven out of the sixty-four deputies and eighteen 
out of the thirty-three popularly elected senators belonged to the 
Conservative Party. The latter’s organizational weakness seems less 
important in a country where all parties are similarly afflicted. 


To sum up: Ecuador, after a politically successful attempt at a 
democratic and constitutional regime, is once more being governed 
by an educated but highly-strung President of the caudillo type. 
Intent on providing cures for the many maladies from which the 
country is suffering, the President is hindered by the lack of 
funds, by the existence of too many autonomous institutions out- 
side Government control, by the lack of roads, widespread illiter- 
acy, and general backwardness. Dr Velasco’s political backing at 
present is precarious. As to the situation of the country as a whole, 
it can only be described as ‘somewhat uncertain’. 

However, surrounded by the military dictatorships of Vene- 
zuela and Peru, and with years of devastating civil war in the 
Colombian Republic to the north, Ecuador must be considered an 
island of democracy in the midst of a stormy sea. 

Diplomatically, Ecuador’s relations with the Latin-American 
countries and the rest of the world are friendly, excepting with 
Peru, the ‘hereditary enemy’ of Ecuador. Territorial disputes go 
back to colonial times. They flared up into a brief unhappy war 
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in 1941 when Peru invaded the southern coastal province of 
Ecuador. As a result, Ecuador was finally persuaded by the Pan- 
American Conference at Rio de Janeiro to renounce her claims to 
the Amazonian hinterland. 

International demarcation committees have been busy for 
years, without having finished their task. Only recently some bitter 
declarations were published by Ecuadorian diplomats abroad 
refuting Peruvian pretensions. Ecuador can hardly consider it a 
fortunate coincidence that today’s dictator-President of Peru is 
one of the generals who directed the attack in 1941. In the present 
circumstances, her special sympathy goes towards countries like 
Bolivia which are similarly unhappy because of comparatively 
recent territorial losses, and with whom she further shares a great 
many other problems. 


L. L. 
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